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/tviyo-ucaKctv iictvtu. If deeds of violence under the Thirty were to be 
excepted, the text should have been t5v 8« oAAwv twv irapckrjXvdoTmv k. t. X. 
Instead of iKruvtv rj erpmcre, ThaLheim reads e/cTetb-aiTo rpwa-a^. This makes 
excellent sense. Redress for wrongs suffered under the Thirty is not to be 
sought either by self-help or in the courts. A commendable feature of the 
critical apparatus is the citation of the source of each emendation and cor- 
rection that is recorded. 

RoBEET J. Bonnes 



Donarem Pateras. Von Anton Elter. Bonn: Carl Georgi. 

As some time has elapsed since the appearance of this work, it is possible 
to review not only the monograph itself, but also the reviews and discussions 
which it has called forth. Of these the most important are by Beltrami 
(Rivista di Filologia, XXXVI, 524 ff.), Heinze (Berl. Phil. Woch., XXVIII, 
1332 ff.), Corssen (^Neue Jahrb., XXI, 401 ff.); Knogel (Zeitsch. /. Gym., 
LXII, 182 ff.), and Rohl (Zeitsch. f. Gym., LXIII, 68 ff.). 

The difficulties which have made this ode the subject of endless debate 
for many generations are: (1) the victory over Hannibal and the destruc- 
tion of Carthage are apparently attributed to one and the same Scipio 
Africanus (vss. 15-19); (2) the verse non incendia Carthaginis impiae 
lacks the caesura; (3) the ode has thirty-four lines and so does not conform 
to Meineke's law. In addition to these three points, various other difficul- 
ties have been found by the critics. For example, Elter lays great emphasis 
upon the flaws of logic which, under the usual interpretation of the ode, 
are inherent in the combination of marble monimients and heroic deeds 
in vss. 13 ff. (non incisa notis marmora pvblicis .... non celeres fugae 
reiectaeque minae .... non incendia Carthaginis) as compared with a 
poet's praise. Moreover in his opinion, the current interpretation has 
failed entirely to explain the mythological hst at the end of the poem (vss. 22- 
34). He points also, as many have done before him, to the fact that the 
second last verse, ornahxs viridi tempora pampino, is practically a repetition 
of Carm. III. 26. 20, cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 

Elter's treatment is unique, not only among the discussions of this ode 
but among all the monographs that make up the literature of Horace. 
The argument is spun out to the length of eighty quarto pages, in the course 
of which the author makes frequent raids" into various fields of Roman 
literature and antiquities. These digressions, which form one of the most 
conspicuous features of the book, are sometimes interesting and suggestive, 
but they are not always relevant. 

His interpretation may be summarized as follows: (1) the poem was 
written by Horace to accompany a copy of the volume containing the first 
three books of the Odes which he was sending as a present to his friend 
Censorinus; and the carmina referred to in the words carmina possumus 
donare (vs. 11) are these first three books; (2) in the marmora of vs. 13 we 
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have a reference to a monument recently erected to Scipio Africanus by one 
of his descendants, and the words non celeres fugae .... rediit were not 
composed by Horace, but were quoted by him from the metrical inscription 
on the monument — quoted exactly, with all their historical and rhythmical 
defects, in order to expose the ineffectiveness of monuments as compared 
with poets' verses; (3) the work referred to in Calabrae Pierides (vs. 20) 
is the "Scipio" of Ennius, a poem which, according to Elter's reconstruction, 
contained a "Nekyia" in which Scipio Africanus visiting the lower world 
saw, in a vision of apotheosis, his admission to the ranks of those demigods 
whose names are enumerated in the last part of the ode; (4) the ode does 
not conform to Meineke's law because, like i.l and iii.30, it is recitative, 
not melic. 

The verdict of the reviewers is distinctly against Elter's interpretation. 
They vary, however, both in the range and in the vehemence of their criti- 
cism. Knogel, for example, seems to be strongly impressed by the plausi- 
bility of many of Elter's arguments. He accepts his interpretation of car- 
mina (vs. 11) and his explanation of the variation from the Lex Meinekiana, 
and thinks that the other points for which he contends deserve careful 
consideration. Beltrami also accepts the explanation of carmina and of 
the metrical structure, but is not convinced by Elter's arguments on the 
subjects of the inscription and Scipio's apotheosis. But while these reviewers 
partially approve the author's contentions, the others are distinctly opposed 
to them. Corssen points out that Elter's explanation of vss. 15-19 as a 
quotation from an inscription is open to two objections: (1) that so serious 
a historical error is not conceivable on a momunent that is spoken of by 
Horace as a national work (notis publicis), and (2) that insomuch as Elter 
supposes the original inscription to be metrical he is setting up a somewhat 
lame contrast between verses inscribed on monuments and poets' verses 
of the usual type. Rohl rejects the author's views in regard to the inscription 
and considers his reconstruction of Ennius' "Scipio" as highly problematical. 
Heinze is the most emphatic of all the critics: "ich bedauere Elters Inter- 
pretation der Ode iv.8 vom Anfang bis zum Ende ablehnen zu mtissen." 
In a word it seems certain that the monograph, on account of the highly 
speculative character of its main contentions and the absence of definite 
evidence, has failed to contribute anything of permanent value to the 
solution of the problems connected with the ode. 

G. J. Laing 

Univbbsitt op Chicago 



Introduction a I'etude comparative des langues indo-europeennes. By 
A. Meillet. Third edition. Paris, 1912. 

Meillet's Introdiiction and Brugmann's Kurzgefasste Grammatik are the 
two books best adapted to give the student a brief but comprehensive 



